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Publication Tips 


(This is the sixth in a series of month- 
ly articles commenting on the “Check 
List of Common Errors in School News- 
papers”, published as part of the CSPA 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique, 
in connection with the annual rating 
sheets. Much of the material is equally 
applicable to magazines and yearbooks.) 


At almost any school press conven- 
tion much of the attention of the dele- 
gates is directed to the problems of 
makeup and typography. These two 
items are highly important, of course. 
Good makeup and typography can do 
much to conceal poor or mediocre 
writing or to make it at least endur- 
able, perhaps even endurable. 

In the last analysis, however, it is 
not “flashy” dress but underlying 
qualities of enduring character that 
make or break the success of any pub- 
lication—school or professional. The 
ultimate test must be, “What does the 
publication say? What do the actual 
contents have to offer?” Superb make- 
up and typography are wasted if the 
contents do not happen to be well 
written and if the subject matter is 
not interesting. 

News writing techniques have un- 
dergone a steady but definite change 
over a long period of years. Careful 
study of the reader’s habits has led 
inexorably to the present method of 
the presentation of the main news in 
the opening, or lead, paragraph. 

An examination of these habits may 
point out some facts of interest to the 
young reporter. First, the reader’s 
attention is drawn to some story prom- 
inently displayed by careful makeup 
(page position) and sound typog- 
raphy. A casual reading of the head- 
line may be sufficient for the reader, 
however, and he may never read a 
single line of the story itself. 


If he is tempted to read a few lines 
of the story, he may discontinue this 
reading as soon as his interest lags 
or is attracted by some other headline 
that catches his eye. If the first few 
words of the story do not hold his 
interest, he will more readily wander 
to some other and more attractive 
story nearby, where the same process 
may or may not be repeated, until the 
reader finally finds a story that he 
reads from start to finish. 


The reader of a daily metropolitan 
newspaper can get a fairly good 
knowledge of the news of the day by 
“skimming” the headlines and the 
first few paragraphs of a few pages 
of the paper. He needs to finish only 
some in which he has a strong interest, 
and he may not read more than a 
very few paragraphs of most stories 
on a given page. 

These fundamental facts of readers’ 
habits can be tested by any reporter 


any day he wishes to make the ex- 


periment on himself. He should be 
sufficiently intelligent to think of these 
habits when he writes stories for his 
publication. 

This is not the place for a detailed 
study of the structure of the news 
story; there are many good textbooks 
on the subject, textbooks that discuss 
the famous five W’s and the circum- 
stances under which one or the other 
should be emphasized in different 
kinds of stories, as well as ways in 
which the grammatical constructions 
can be varied at the opening of a 
paragraph. These textbooks should 
be carefully studied by at least a few, 
if not all, staff members, who can then 
rewrite poor lead paragraphs. One or 
two really experienced rewrite editors 
could immeasurably improve the struc- 
ture of a great many news stories in 
school newspapers. Teacher time spent 


on such training pays high dividends. 


Every reporter should have im- 
pressed upon him the best ways of 
telling the most important and really 
vital news of the story in the very first 
few words. The teacher or editor must 
insist on having these facts in para- 
graph one. The reporter can be asked 
to read this first paragraph and then 
stop. If some essential information 
is not given, he should be told to try 
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again, and again, until he gets the 
idea firmly. 

Certain words have little or no value 
as opening words, such as “a”, “an”, 
“the”. These usually do little more 


than take up space. 


Dates of past events are usually of 
comparatively little importance and 
should not be featured as opening 
words; for that matter, the date, even 
of a future event, is seldom of sufh- 
cient importance to warrant its use as 
an opener for a story, although the 
date should be included in both past 
and future stories, but not featured 
too prominently. 


Even though the person named in 
the story is well-known to every reader 
in the school, his first name and mid- 
dle initial should be given, if for no 
other reason than that of courtesy, to- 
gether with some identification appro- 
priate to the story. Too many young 
reporters take it for granted that the 
reader knows the person involved in 


the story. 

The article on headlines covered 
the overuse of the words “hold” and 
“held”, so that this advice need not 
be repeated here. Some papers bar 
their use entirely in connection with 
meetings, dances, parties, and similar 
events. Use of this word often leads 
to a very dull writing style, as well 
as stereotyped sentence construction. 

In the light of what has been said 
above, it is obvious that the chrono- 
logical order in which events happen- 
ed is not the order in which these 
events should be written in a news 
story. 

Since newspaper columns are ap- 
proximately two inches wide, it can 
be seen that long paragraphs are hard 
for the reader to follow. For this 
reason it is recommended that para- 
graphs have a maximum length of 
fifty to seventy-five words, the latter 
number producing about two inches 
of column depth, which is about as 
much as the eye wants to see in a 
solid block of body type. 

On the other hand, short, choppy 
paragraphs and sentences are not 
pleasant to the reader. Variety adds 
interest to the readability. 

The careful reporter will always 
avoid all use of first and second per- 
son pronouns, except in quoted mat- 
ter. Likewise, the use of imperative 
mode of verbs is poor practice; this is 
not news, but exhortation. Now and 
then, the enthusiastic or inexperienced 
reporter will insert some of his own 
opinion in a straight news story. This 
may be only a single word, like “ca- 
pable”, “interesting”, “popular”, “en- 
tertaining”, and the like—but it is not 
news; it is the writer’s opinion, and 
as such should be excluded from a 
news story. The blue pencil can take 
care of these errors very effectively. 
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Advertising Copy and Layout for the 
High School Press 


By MARY ZORETSKIE CASSETY 


O your school papers carry any 
commercial, service or business 
advertisements? 

If so, what kinds of advertisements 
are they? 

If they are in accord with the best 
advertising principles, your school pa- 
per is rendering a service to both the 
advertiser and the reader. If they are 
not—then it is about time stock is taken 
of the situation and new principles of 
procedure inaugurated. Better to run 
no advertising at all, than to run poor 
advertising. 

It is non-productive, complimentary 
advertising, which does noobody any 
good. The advertiser simply throws 
his money away, and the reader gets 
no benefit from reading such an ad- 
vertisement. Its only value, if any 
value it has, is to keep the name of 
the advertiser before the pupils and 
teachers and their families—and un- 
less the readers know what the adver- 
tiser has to sell, the space the adver- 
tisement occupies is just so much waste 
space. 


pry lade complimentary ads is 
the least sound method of obtain- 
ing advertising copy and building up 
any future business. It is the first type 
of advertising to be cut out when a de- 
pression comes along. In many larger 
cities, the Chamber of Commerce re- 
quires its members not to be parties to 
any advertising program not approved 
by the bureau—and complimentary ad- 
vertising in school papers is not listed. 
Only established publications are on 
the acceptable list. 

Advertising space should be used 
effectively, whether it be small space 
or large space. Its effective use, from 
the selling as well as the writing angles, 
is the chief concern of the staff. But 
before entering a discussion of selling 
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and writing ads for school papers, con- 
sider the advertiser’s viewpoint. 

To the advertiser, there are only two 
major problems in advertising. Prob- 
lem number one is to say the right 
thing in the right way, and is largely 
a creative problem. Problem number 
two is to get this message before the 
right type of people. 

High school students form a com- 
mon age group of from 14 to 20—a 
market group with common character- 
istics. The advertiser can know ex- 
actly at whom he is aiming, and does 
not have to scatter his shot, as he must 
in many of his other advertiseing me- 
dia. Such knowledge makes his first 
problem—that of saying the right thing 
in the right way—much easier and 
much more simple, for he knows to 
whom he is speaking. He can be SE- 
LECTIVE in his choice of things to 
advertise, picking out those which have 
a specific interest to the already know- 


able specific group. 
T HE advertiser can even gauge the 


price brackets which are apt to 
have the greatest appeal to this par- 
ticular age level, for it is easier to 
judge about how much money the 
boys and girls are able to spend, such 
judgment being based on the neigh- 
borhood in which the school is sit- 
uated, the income level of families in 


the neighborhood, and the general as- 
pects of the student body as a whole. 

In a smaller town, where there are 
not many high schools in different 
neighborhoods,, this is more difficult 
to judge, but by aiming at the major- 
ity of medium income families, the ad- 
vertiser can slant his copy so it has 
the greatest appeal to the greatest 
number. And he can do it knowing 
that nearly every reader is a potential 
customer. 

These factors should be pointed out 
to the prospective advertiser, along 
with a few other important points— 
important from the advertiser’s stand- 
point, not the school paper’s stand- 
point. For one thing, he is reaching a 
public which has not. yet formed buy- 
ing habits. High school students com- 
pose a group whose habits are still 
plastic, and not set, as are the buying 
habits of adults. ; 

The high school student body is a 
group which in ten or fifteen years 
form a large part of buyers of goods 
consumed in the community. The 
firm that looks ahead is eager to estab- 
lish faith and good will with any 
group which will form the bulk of to- 
morrow’s buyers. Merely keeping the 
firm’s name before the high school 
student body during such formative 
years does much to assure the wide- 
awake firm a steady stream of cus- 
tomers in the future. 

Aside from that, there is the pres- 
ent market to consider. High school 
students greatly influence the buying 
done by their families. They have the 
final word in the buying of many fam- 
ily purchases. They influence the buy- 
ing not only of their own clothes, but 
of those worn by mother and dad. 
They have a deciding word to say in 
the purchase of major things for 
family use (when such purchases can 
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be made), such as the car, the radio, 
the phonograph, home furnishings 
and home equipment. 


Because of its small size, and the 
student’s inherent interest in it, the 
school paper is better read than is the 
average publication. In most cases, 
every student reads everything in the 
school paper. Also, the school paper 
has a longer life than the daily news- 
paper. For instance, being a weekly, 
bi-weekly or monthly publication, it is 
new until the next issue, frequently be- 
ing retained in the home that long. 
Sentiment leads many high school 
students to save all issues of the school 
paper for their entire four years of 
high school, so that the publication 
has some “recurrent” value. 


These are points which the boy or 
girl on the business staff of the school 
publication should remember. They 
are just as much “ammunition” when 
he or she goes out to sell an ad. And 
when he or she does go out—inci- 
dentally, girls can be as successful in 
selling advertising space as boys—they 
should go out FULLY PREPARED. 
This means that, in addition to a well 
thought out sales talk, he should carry 
copies of the paper, contracts, pencils, 
a pen and—for each prospect—a sug- 
gestion as to what he might advertise 
in the paper. 


No Cover Charge 
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Broadcast Tickets 


Three major _ broadcasting 
chains, NBC, Columbia, and 
Mutual, are sending to Columbia 
as many tickets for broadcasts 
during Convention as are avail- 
able. 

These tickets will be distributed 
at McMillin Theatre during gen- 
eral meetings. Delegates are 
asked to refrain from contact- 
ing these studios, which have so 
kindly cooperated in providing 
tickets to the limit of their 
ability. 





NCE the student assures himself 
that he has something of value 
to sell, approaching a prospect will not 
be embarrassing. Getting the feel of 
selling advertising space is the begin- 
ner’s first problem. The day of ap- 
pealing to sympathy, or to school loy- 
alty, or to family friendship, has 
passed. The school paper gives value 
for money received, and it is only on 
this business basis that advertising 
space should be sold. 
It goes without saying that the stu- 
dent salesman who approaches a mer- 


chant should be businesslike. This 


No Minimum 


R. K. Christenberry, Vice-President and General Manager 
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means knowledge of the merits of ad- 
vertising in the school publication, 
knowing the business rates and pro- 
visions, and assuming a cheerful and 
businesslike attitude. These things de- 
velop the prospect’s faith in the pub- 
lication. 

Although much of the success in 
selling advertising depends upon the 
ingenuity and personality of the sales- 
man, there are certain facts that al- 
ways help to make a good sales talk. 
There are no substitutes for facts in 
meeting sales resistance arguments. 

Here are a few facts: 

1. The cost is low. School news- 
papers are not profit-making enter- 
prises. In most cases, they sell adver- 
tising space to pay for publication 
costs, and rates are kept at a minimum. 

2. The school paper is well read. 

3. The market is a known factor. 

4. The advertiser is able to select 
exactly those things which appeal to 
student readers. 

5. He knows about how much 
money students and their families have 
to spend and can advertise things 
which they can afford to buy and will 
want to buy. 


(To be continued) 





Reprinted with permission from ESSPA, 
official organ of the Empire State 
School Press Association. 
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Values in Functional School Publications 


HE school publication has long 

presented the opportunity for an 

excellent project of the activity 
type. Yet never has it been utilized to 
its full educational potentialities. This 
situation reflects, I think, the conflict 
between a journalistic, subject-matter 
kind of approach and that of publish- 
ing school material as an educational 
activity. If a publications project or 
class begins with a course in journalism 
as a pre-requisite to actual participa- 
tion on the school paper staff, then 
journalistic technique has a direct bear- 
ing not only on the way all material is 
treated but even on the materials se- 
lected for publication. On the other 
hand a functional approach begins 
with material, some of it written in 
regular school classes and clubs, se- 
lected because it is interesting and 
worthwhile, and published in a form 
suited to the nature of those mate- 
rials. 


In a study made a few years ago, 
the writer found that literary content 
constituted the largest single category 
of material in a group of junior-high 
school papers, and that news material 
as such tended to be segregated into 
departments such as clubs, assemblies, 
faculty, P.T.A. news, etc. This segre- 
gation required naturally a treatment 
not in wholly accord with the news- 
writing techniques treated in all jour- 
nalism textbooks, but seemed rather to 
call for forms of publication inherent 
in the materials themselves. These 
papers were, in fact, not news papers 
primarily. They contained a miscel- 
lany of things interesting to children 
and suited to various age levels. The 
textbook approach gives too little help 
to children struggling to use the things 
their fellow-pupils may have written 
for publication in the “Hilo Hi-Lite.” 


ONSULT the contents of the 

journalism textbook. Do the con- 
tents indicate that here is a manual 
for helping children prepare for pub- 
lication materials at hand? Rather, it 
is a compendium of technical terms 
and journalistic skills, many of which 
have no place in the elementary school 
paper, and most of which are too dif- 
ficult to master to the point of effec- 
tive functioning. Too often the text- 
book is written not from the point of 
view of content but from the point of 
view of specialized technique, and 
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‘By JAMES W. MANN 
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Winnetka, Illinois 


therefore tends to select and to stan- 
dardize the contents of the school pub- 
lication. This, I am sure, does not fit 
with our present-day language objec- 
tives of free, creative expression. 

In that excellent book, “They All 
Want to Write”, by Alvina Treut, the 
point is made very definitely that 
imaginative and creative production 
precede and outstrip the mechanics of 
writing and that one of our errors has 
been to slow up and stultify the flow 
of ideas by our insistence on children’s 
writing everything down at too early an 
age. This writer believes that an an- 
alagous situation exists between free 
writing and the mechanics of publica- 
tion. It seems to me that at no time 
in the elementary years can children’s 
writing be subjected to patterns of a 
standardized nature without affecting 
their creative merit. 


Even the everyday statement of fact 
or incident is best achieved by much 
practice in trying to say exactly what 
one means rather than by following a 





James W. Mann is principal of 
Hubbard Woods School, Win- 
netka, Ill. He wrote his thesis at 
Northwestern University on the 
school newspapers “Content and 
Purposes of Junior High School 
Newspapers.” 

Mr. Mann is the author of “The 
Student Editor’, a book of much 
value to the sponsor and staff of 
a grade school paper. 

This article is the speech he 
gave before the Chicago Elemen- 
tary Press Association. 





set form. We will not tolerate “copy- 
book” painting in our modern schools; 
neither should we accede to a method 
of teaching writing which is imitative 
and sometimes unnatural. 

Should one, for example, attempt 
to convert a free, natural story of a 
simple news event into a technically 
correct news article with lead, cut-off, 
feature, etc.? If the child can learn 
to state a fact clearly and accurately 
and interestingly, isn’t that the impor- 
tant thing? Too much interference in 
style results in conformity to a pat- 
tern which in its repetition becomes 
deadly dull. Your byline writer in a 
high class newspaper is the one who is 





Pancakes 
One Sunday I asked Mom if I 
could make some pancakes. She 
didn’t anser me. I found out she 
was asleep. I thout it would be 
nice to sapris her. I had wached 
her make them. Soone I started. 
When I finished them I gave 
some to mother and asked how 
they were. She said they were 
fine. I didn’t know if she was 
telling the truth so I tride them. 
I thout I had better practus a lit- 
tle more. 
What editing could one recommend 
for clear effective style beyond simple 
language correction? 





good enough to depart from the pat- 
tern of the cub reporter. 

Consider, for example, this example 
of simple, unadorned “reporting” from 
a day’s run of written expression in a 
class group. 

_ are all the time and agony 

spent on teaching the correct 
form of headline and the difficult 
count worth the valuable time which 
could be spent on actual writing? A 
shortened, simplified form of head- 
line is probably amply sufficient for 
use of younger children as against 
the various complex forms usually 
taught. Is it not better to simplify 
many of our techniques in order to 
leave more time for effective writing 
practice? 

Probably the major fault of too 
many publications classes has been the 
almost universal tendency toward line 
imitation — college papers imitating 
metropolitan newspapers, high school 
papers imitating college publications 
and so on. When elementary school 
groups attempt such practices, the dif- 
ficulty is quickly apparent. 

Lest it be inferred that an abroga- 
tion of standards is suggested by this 
discussion, let me hasten to suggest 
some values which are acceptable to 
the kind of publications activity advo- 
cated in this discussion: 

Excellence of style. 

Clarity of expression. 

Evidences of individuality in writ- 

ing. 

Evidences of creativeness in form 

and layout. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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TWENTY CANDLES 


Twenty years ago a group of some three hundred advisers 
and editors met in McMillin Theatre, Columbia University, 
to hear about a proposed association of school publications, 
to be known as the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
This association was the idea of Mr. Joseph M. Murphy 
(later Dr. Murphy, and now Captain Murphy, of the Air 
Corps). The group adopted a constitution, discussed some 
of their problems, and heard the results of a contest for 
newspapers and magazines, based on what would now seem 
a somewhat “sketchy” score sheet. 

At that time, most of the publications represented were 
magazines, especially in the East, although there were, of 
course, some notable examples of school newspapers. About 
one-third of the delegates were teachers, and most if not all 
the schools represented were high schools. 

Gradually the idea of such an association took hold. 
Each year saw more delegates in attendance. Advisers in 
special fields became interested in learning more about their 
work. In time, several divisions, each under the leadership 
of a capable chairman, were developed, until today the ac- 
tivities of CSPA range from the elementary school through 
junior high, senior high, teachers college, junior college, 
newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks, printed and dupli- 
cated. 

Interest grew to such an extent that two days were in- 
sufficient for the activities of the members, and the con- 
vention spread over three days. Even in the critical year 
of 1933, within a very few days after every bank in the 
country was closed, attendance sagged only slightly; many 
who wanted to attend could not find hard cash available 
even though the bank account permitted. 

Through the influence of CSPA many state and regional 
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school press groups came into existence, the value of which 
has been incalculable to school publication staffs and ad- 
visers, in raising standards and in the formation of personal 
contacts. 

During this period of growth, the interest and increased 
knowledge of staffs and advisers have caused the revision 


of the score sheets several times. Each time, the changes 
have resulted in the improvement of the methods of rating 
member publications. 

At all times, the policies of CSPA have been subject to 
the wishes of its members, and the present high standards 
have been set, not by some autocratic small group, but 
rather by the helpful suggestions, hard work and clear 
thinking of literally thousands of persons who have given 
of their time and effort to make the association meet the 
changing conditions of the times. 

When war came to the United States in 1941, the school 
press of the nation, through its years of development, was 
in a position far superior to that in 1917, when associations 
of the calibre of CSPA did not exist. Readers of The 
Review know much of what school publications have been 
able to do for their country because their association with 
other publications prepared them for this huge task. 

Wise advisers will see to it that these valuable contacts 
are retained by continuing their membership in CSPA 
and in their local, state, or regional groups. Failure to re- 
tain these contacts can easily lead to isolation and the pro- 
vincialism that characterized so many school publications 
before the growth of school press associations. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
AND THANKS 


Within a few days of the reading of this issue, announce- 
ment is being made of the results of the Editorial and Car- 
toon Contests sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association in cooperation with the War Finance Staff of 
the United States Treasury Department. 

Many persons had a hand in making these Contests suc- 
cessful. Mr. J. W. Beattie, of Palmerton, Pa., president of 
the Advisers Association, arranged many of the preliminary 
details with Mr. Joseph Gaer, Treasury Department repre- 
sentative, who gave freely of his energy to arrange plans 
that would be practicable. 

Thanks are also due to Mr. William I. Nichols, editor 
of the nationally distributed magazine, “This Week”, which 
agreed to award three War Bonds to the three national win- 
ners of the Editorial Contest and to print the winning edi- 
torials. 

A large part of the hard work of naming the various 
state winners was done by representatives of state press asso- 
ciations and by members of the staffs of schools of jour- 
nalism in state universities. Without their invaluable as- 
sistance the Contests would not have been successful. 

In the background, but highly important, are the teachers 
who trained the contestants to do the splendid work they 
produced. 

CSPA considers itself highly honored to have been per 
mitted to assist in this vital war project. 
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WERE YOU THERE? 


The article by one of the delegates to the firsts CSPA 
Convention in 1925, printed on another page, leads the 
Acting Director to wonder if there are any other interest- 
ing stories similar to Mr. Delaney’s. Certainly, some of 
those who were present in 1925 have likewise had careers 
that would be of interest to Review readers. 
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Twenty Years....... 


‘By THOMAS E. 


T was a Saturday morning twenty 

years ago. Subway kiosks near the 

Columbia campus gave out hun- 
dreds of youngsters from secondary 
schools in the metropolitan area. Oth- 
ers of both sexes arrived in cars of 
various vintages, some decorated with 
the ridiculous catch phrases, wise- 
cracks, and cartoons—quite the vogue 
in those days which later were to be 
remembered as the Jazz Age. And 
there were faculty advisers. 

The horde, scrubbed and combed 
and striving to act in a manner intend- 
ed to impress the Columbia under- 
graduates with their maturity and wis- 
dom, converged upon the university. 
They came for the first contest for stu- 
dent newspapers and magazines. More 
important, they came to establish the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Probably Mr. Joseph M. Murphy 
(now Captain Murphy of the Army 
Air Forces) who presided at that first 
meeting was the only one present who 
projected his vision ahead twenty 
years. It is unlikely any of his young 
guests did. I’m sure I didn’t. And, 
as I vaguely recall it, it was my privi- 
lege either to have offered the motion 
—or to have seconded it—which pro- 
posed creation of the association. 

Now twenty years have passed. 


7 HE flight of time is more startling 
to me than that the CSPA is func- 
tioning after all these years. The as- 
sociation has justified its existence by 
becoming a force for the improvement 
of scholastic journalism. 


It is hard to believe that two de- 
cades have slipped by since we dele- 
gates to that organizational meeting 
heard Mr. Murphy outline the pur- 
pose of the session and the objectives 
of the proposed association. As one of 
the group representing The Spectator, 
published by what was then Boys High 
School (now Central High) of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, I certainly did not 
appreciate the worth of the action 
taken that day. Maybe none of us 
did. 

We listened, intently enough I 
think, although some there may have 
been thinking more of the musical 
show the Columbia undergrads were 
to stage for our entertainment at the 
old Waldorf-Astoria later that day. 
After all, for many of us it was our 
introduction to the collegiate sock and 
buskin. I’m sure that even Mr. Mur- 
phy and those fine people who worked 
so hard helping him plan and prepare 
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for that first session, would hardly 
have reproved us. 

It is odd how worthwhile things 
have a way of impressing themselves 
upon even the most casual of us. As 
for myself, and perhaps I can speak 
for others of those old originals, I 
have completely forgotten the title, 
book and score of that Columbia 
show. But I still recall the intense in- 
terest—and perhaps something akin to 
professional jealousy—with which we 
inspected the entries and exhibits in 
that first CSPA contest. And, truth- 
fully, I have never wholly forgotten 
my experiences at that first meeting. 


HROUGHOUT the years, at 

about this time, I have sought 
for reports and results of the associa- 
tion’s meetings and contests. 

I must admit, too, that whenever a 
school publication in a town in which 
I may have been working was chosen 
for an award or an honorable mention, 
I managed to devise some means of let- 
ting the principal or the faculty ad- 
viser know: . 


“I remember when the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association was cre- 
ated. I was there - 

Once that admission backfired. I 
was snared into discussing what the 
dilettantes like to call “journalism” be- 
fore the staff of a high school maga- 
zine. The faculty adviser thought it 
would be sure-fire. After all, here was 
one of the working press and an ex- 
editor of a school paper! As a speak- 
er, the faculty adviser had to admit 
that I was one of his glaring mistakes. 
That experience convinced me that a 
shoemaker should stick to his last and 
a reporter to recording the speeches 
of others. 


| gt eager speed the CSPA 
has done much to improve the 
quality of school publications. In do- 
ing this, it must have helped raise the 
standards of those young people who 
produce those publications. 


Isn’t that the main objective? 

Those school newspapers, magazines 
or yearbooks you labored over to win 
prizes in this twentieth anniversary 
contest are only a means to an end. 
Of course they are intended to inform 
or entertain your student subscribers. 
And, if they are worth their salt, they 
should earn some profit. 

But these publications must have 
a larger, finer reason for being: To 
encourage you people to transmit your 
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impressions, reactions or opinions via 
paper and ink in sound English, and, 
perhaps, to give you some preliminary 
training toward writing for print—and 
pay—in the future. 

Looking back over a score of years 
of reporting and writing brings the 
realization of the tremendous debt I 
owe to one person who did much to 
guide me into newswriting. I refer to 
Miss Marion O’Neil, an associate edi- 
tor of The School Press Review. As 
the faculty adviser of The Spectator, 
Miss O’Neil guided my inexperienced 
hand as the editor. 

Aside from any technical instruc- 
tion she may have imparted, Miss 
O’Neil taught me the great value of 
a sense of proportion and a sense of 
humor. She never let us of the staff 
take ourselves too seriously. More 
than once when I verged on becoming 
overpowered by the belief that I was 
out of this world, she would bring me 
back to earth with: 

“Tom! Remember 
clay!” 

I can only hope that all of you are 
as fortunate in having a Miss O’Neil 
at your elbow. Self-satisfaction invari- 
ably is stultifying and egotism has cut 
down many a good newspaperman. 
Besides, if you lose the ability to laugh 
at yourself as well as others, you’re a 
hundred to one shot to go balmy in a 
newspaper shop. A level head and 
basic English are rather to be chosen 
than a dozen degrees in journalism. 

When twenty more years have 
passed and you who are the school 
editors of today have become the 
writers and editors of tomorrow, think 
back to this day. You'll be startled 
then at your evaluation of your wis- 
dom now. If, twenty years hence, you 
realize how much here is that you 
simply MUST learn, you may rest as- 
sured then that you’re in the groove 
and not in a rut. 


those feet of 


Miss Wheeling Officer 


Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, for- 
mer president of the Columbia Ad- 
visers Association, is the vice-presi- 
dent of the Capital District, New 
York, Scholastic Press Association. A 
teacher in the Milne School, Albany, 
N. Y., is head of the group, because 
the president, Mr. James E. Cochrane, 
is in the Army. 





Press Group Active Again 
The Allegany County, New York, 


Scholastic Press Association is active 
again. Nine schools were represented 
at a dinner meeting, just reported, No- 
vember 30, 1943. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


Home Thoughts 
There’s a silver lake that glistens, 
Far beyond the city’s cry— 
In my New England. 
There it basks in summer sunlight, 
Shimmers in the autumn moonlight, 
Listens to the breezes sigh. 


There are mountains that have stood 
For a thousand years or more— 

In my New England. 

Still they stand and watch the earth, 
See the purple sky give birth 

To each new day of splendor. 


There’s a distant sound of voices, 
Singing ’round a campfire’s glow— 
In my New England. 
Stately hemlocks whisper sweetly 
And my heart’s at peace, completely. 
Home is there—and love, I know. 
Charlotte Beil, °46 
Rambler, College of St. Rose, 
Albany, New York 
are FT 
Prayer F-: A Flyer 
Christ who died on Calvary 
Keep my flyer safe for me. 
Watch him, God, where’er he goes; 
Help him to defeat our foes— 
Make his soul as clean and free 
As a hero’s soul should be; 
Don’t let bitterness creep within 
This heart of mine that prays for him. 
God, who reigns in Heaven above, 
Please bless and guard the one I love. 
Alice Bibby, ’46 


Rambler, College of St. Rose, 
Albany, New York 


7 v v 
The Seasons 


At Year’s End 
Autumn 
Out on the cobbled hills the new fall 


weather 


Loosed the hunchback leaf and seeded 
feather. 


The last blue grapes are hidden and 


forgotten, 

The milkweed sends out drifts of 
dreamy cotton. 

Winter 

And now a rest, to end the toil of 
growing. 

Earth tiptoes like a watching mother, 
knowing 


That soon the cold will breathe no 
winter breath 
And spring will pound upon the door 
of death. 
Winter’s Snow 
Quietly it fell 
And landed with such force 
It stuck! 
Quietly it fell, 
And quickly covered 
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All. 

The earth-brown muck, 
Trees, 

The old church bell. 
The soft and gentle 
White stuff, 

All aglow. 

There laid— 

In all its splendor— 
Winter’s snow. 


Mary Ellen Jones 
Dial, Mackenzie High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 
a ae. S 
The Musician 
From out his throbbing soul he tore a 
song resounding 
Although mute relentless fingers 
pounding 
It to make it sing then hurled 
It to the waiting world; 
The eager hands of few 
Were outstretched, catching notes that 
flew, 
That echoed their dumb souls; but 
most were grounded— 
Shattered fragment for the others’ 
deaf ears bounded. 
Charlotte Markowitz 
Eastside Criterion, Eastside High 
School, Paterson, New Jersey 
one oF 
Wind vs. Breeze 
I am the wind 
That howls when the moon is high. 
I chase the rain 
And darken a star-filled sky. 
I loathe the sun, 
Bright on a winter’s day. 
I like the rain; 


I chase the sun away. 


I am the breeze 
That wrinkles a turquoise lake. 
I love the night 
And sigh when all dreamers wake. 
I pass the day, 
Touching the bather’s skin. 
I am alone 
Whenever the sun goes in. 
Marie Bond 


York High Weekly 
William Penn High School 


York, Pa. 
7 7 7 
Life 


I know not the joys of living, 

A sneer on your lips; mockery, 

The innermost grip on your heart to 
destroy, 

I am hate. 


I find you in hours of darkness, 

When I’m holding you, I’m defeat. 

In the minds of brave men I seldom 
remain, 

I am fear. 


I share your laughter and sorrows, 

The proudness of winning; or loss, 

Your strength surges through; each 
muscle reflects, 

I am love. 


I cause the crave in you, always, 

The cry for affection; or food, 

The begging, the pleading to have 
loved things near, 

I am hunger. 


I am hunger, love, and friendship 
Being sinful, lonely, or kind, 
Or having faith in Him up above, 
I am life. Thelma Williams 
The Hughes Gargoyle, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


On A Crowded Street 


The people shuffle past, shoving each other as they hurry by. 

The world stands still, but the people hurry past shoving each other. 

This is any day to them; just a day to work, and eat, and love. 

They do not know the universe lies tranquil, waiting for them; 

They cannot see the golden tale whose telling waits their word. 

They will not feel the power that is part of them; 

The power, though invisible, that could defeat the petty things if only they 


would stir. 


They will not know the turning of the road has come; 
They, blinded by sarcastic dust, will miss the pathway paved with gleaming 


sand. 


Who is to tell them that it’s time to stir? 
What specialist shall cleanse their eyes of grit? 
What prophet reach the people’s festered ears and make them see the 


turning? 


What Christ shall rise, a prophet, from the dust to steer them to the goal 


they’ve almost won? 


Not I. 


I am no prophet. 


This dream I see is nothing but a dream. 


Curtis Farrar 
Phillipian, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts 
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OWI Uses Ridder News As 
Model Publication 


By SYDNEY O’KUN 
Adviser, Ridder News 
Herman Ridder Junior High School 


New York City 


ELEPHONE calls from the Of- 

fice of War Information are not 

part of the daily routine of a 
junior high school; and when an au- 
thoritative voices announces that the 
New York branch of the OWI, Over- 
seas Division, will have a “force” at 
the school the following morning to 
interview the staff of the Ridder News, 
electricity finds its competition in the 
effect wrought by a message over Mr. 
Bell’s favorite instrument. 


The Herman Ridder Junior High 
School in New York City was the 
scene of the minor upheaval. What 
had the students done? The editors 
had been so careful in writing news- 
stories, editorials. The paper had done 
so well for years in the CSPA con- 
tests. And now! 

The “force” arrived: mild mannered 
gentlemen, headed by Jack Downey 
of the office of Tom L. Sears, chief 
of the Pictures Division, OWI. Awed 
youngsters marveled as the purpose 
of the mission was explained. The 
Ridder News was to serve as a model: 
Boys and girls in the United States, 
now as always, enjoy the freedom of 
the press. Mr. Downey wanted shots 
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of the editors and reporters at work. 
The photographs would be used in 
publications overseas to show what 
young people in America do in time 
of war. 


Ts junior high journalists took 
their assigned tasks as usual. Edi- 
tors corrected galleys. Other dum- 
mied papers, writing inspired head- 
lines. The typist, readying additional 
copy, was overwhelmed with assistance. 
Principal Edward Randall Maguire, 
about to retire after fifty years of 
service in the field of education, sub- 
mitted to an interview while cameras 
clicked. Even the school nurse per- 
mitted a feature writer to offer “in- 
valuable” aid while she checked a very 
willing patient. The sports editor 
found the student photographer eager 
to have himself caught in the act of 
snapping a star athlete. Weeks of ac- 
tivity were crowded into two hectic 
hours. 

Off in the dim background, a har- 
ried faculty adviser, who seemed to 
have aged twenty years overnight, 
blinking to the rhythm of expertly 
controlled flash bulbs, observed “De- 


mocracy In Action.” 


Hie 
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Without any special drive in prog- 
ress, students and faculty of Frank- 
ford High School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
purchased more than $39,115 worth of 
War Bonds and Stamps, since the 
opening of school in September. 
Members of the Girl Reserves of that 
school have decorated and furnished 
a recreation room, called The Hang 
out, in the local YWCA, which afford; 
a wholesome place for the younger 
generation to congregate, play games, 
and dance during their evening hours. 

“Can the students keep up with the 
Sth Army?” This challenge opens a 
cogent editorial on the role students 
can play in the war effort. The Min- 
neapolis, Minn., editor says, “Take 
advantage of educational opportuni- 
ties.” (Roosevelt Standard, Roosevelt 


High School). 
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The Ridder News 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


Are You Ready 
To Enter the Service? 


To the average seventeen-year-old 
school boy of today, this international 
conflict in which so many nations of 
the world are now engaged is becom- 
ing more and more a matter of prime 
importance. Faced with the proba- 
bility of becoming an integral part of 
this World War II, he has probably 
asked himself more than once, “How 
can I prepare myself while still in 
school to be of greatest help to my 
country?” 

Here are just a few ways in which 
each boy may improve himself prior 
to his induction into the armed forces. 

Every boy who is a possible inductee 
must know what caused this war. He 
must believe wholeheartedly in his 
cause and in so doing must realize the 
consequences should the enemy win. 

Every prospective inductee must 
understand and be able to grasp the 
basic principles upon which our Army 
is based. He must realize the im- 
portance of and difficulty involved in 
the change from civilian to Army life. 

Every future soldier must develop 
habits of good health so that at the 
time of his induction he is in the best 
physical condition he is able to attain. 

Every Army candidate must have 
availed himself of at least a fourth 
grade education. The importance of 
being able to understand and to make 
one’s self understood can never be too 
highly stressed. Along with this, the 
prospective inductee must also have 
a good understanding of and be able 
to use the fundamental arithmetic 
processes. 

And, finally, the possible inductee 
should have specialized training in 
civilian life that will prepare him for 
one of the many technical jobs the 
Army has to offer. 

These, then, are the requirements. 
Can you fulfill them? 

Konah 
Missoula County High School 
Missoula, Mont. 
oe oon 
Stop! Think! Be Cautious; 
Remember Careful Driving By 
You May Save A Life 

In the turmoil and destruction of 
the present day, it is our duty as 
American citizens to do everything in 
our power to help fight the enemy and 
win this war. 

Those of us who are not in actual 
fighting can be a member of the home 
front army to demolish traffic acci- 
dents. 

Although traffic fatalities have been 
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cut considerably in the last few years, 
there is still too large a toll taken 
by such accidents. 

Most traffic fatalities are caused by 
carelessness and recklessness. Stu- 
dents! Above all, be careful when 
you drive. So many think it is smart 
to speed and tear madly around cor- 
ners, but who knows when some little 
child may be about to run out into 
the street? 

Every time you drive carefully you 
may be saving a life. Who knows? 
And after all, what is more important 
—your little thrill or the life of a 
pedestrian? 

The death toll in Minnesota each 
year is equal to more than a third 
of Central High School’s population. 
This really gives us something to think 
about. But students must do more 
than think about it; they must do 
something about it! 

Is there a service flag hanging in 
your window? Then be true to him. 
Help to preserve his home town so 
after he has finished fighting for you, 
he can return home and find it the 
way he left it. 

American boys are fighting to pre- 
serve the nation for our homes; let us 
fight to preserve our homes for the 
nation. 

Central High News 
Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
e = 
Who’s To Blame? 

The good old American game of 
“passing the buck” is in full swing at 
Cheltenham with no one winning. We 
hate to interfere with fun of this kind 
by suggesting that it be ended by 
something decisive. 


When the administration decided 
to install a required hygiene course 
for girls, it must have been convinced 
that such a subject was necessary and 
worthwhile. When it decided that the 
course would be run in an honor sys- 
tem with no attendance being taken 
and no marks being given, it must 
have been convinced that Cheltenham 
girls would cooperate and get the 
most out of it that way. But Chelten- 
ham girls didn’t cooperate. 

So what? The faculty would say 
that it’s the students’ fault; students 
would say it’s the fault of the condi- 
tions under which the lectures were 
given; and then the “buck” starts 
passing. We aren’t going to advance 
any theory to add to the confusion; 
but evidently a combination of causes, 
rather than one _ isolated factor, 
brought about such a climax. 


Why shouldn’t a group of girls be 


able to cooperate with a_ teacher? 
Isn’t it high time that the source of 
such disturbances be determined and 
corrected to insure against them in 
the future? 
Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


y Ss 
Good Education Recognized 
As Aid For Advancement 

In these days more than ever a 
high school education is of greatest 
importance. This can easily be rec- 
ognized by the number of Central 
graduates who have gained promo- 
tions in the armed services. 

In some branches of the service, 
such as the Navy Air Corps, a high 
school diploma is a necessity and oth- 
er branches naturally prefer men who 
have had a good education. For the 
past few years air cadet tests have 
been given which are very advantage- 
ous to any young man interested in 
that field. A good many Central stu- 
dents have passed this mental exami- 
nation. Graduates in every branch of 
the service have risen from the ranks 
and one of the class of ’43 is already 
an ensign. 

It is the duty of the boys in school 
to remain there and to get the most 
from their work. Now America needs 
them to help in the present situation; 
after the war they will be better citi- 
zens in every way. Jobs with big 
money appeal to the boys of today but 
no amount of money is equal to what 
he will lose in the way of education 
and in the preparations he ought to 
make in high school for making his 
way in the world. 

The Orange and Black, Central High 
School, Lanaconing, Md. 
a, 
Cheering And Jeering 

Students who have continued their 
education long enough to have arrived 
in high school should be able to dis- 
tinguish between the rights and wrongs 
committed by fans at basketball games. 
The rules and regulations set up by 
Mrs. Emily Post are, of course, out 
of place in most competitive events 
such as baseball, football, and basket- 
ball encounters. So good manners, 
courtesy, or politeness are not exactly 
words to express the conduct of model 
audiences. 

Rather, thoughtfulness or correct 
thinking are the words we want. Our 
team went through a harsh grind last 
Friday night at West High. Enthus- 
iastic and encouraging cheering is a 
big factor in away-from-home games. 
Too much opposing cheering and not 
enough friendly cheering is what 
makes teams lose games. 

Yet there is a time to cheer and a 
conventional type of cheering. Most 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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1. Brother 
F.S.C., chairman. 


Brother Charles studied at De La 
Salle College, Washington, D. C., and 
graduated at Manhattan College, New 
York. He then studied at St. John’s 
University and received the M. A. de- 


gree at Fordham University. 


Charles 


Borromeo, 


He has been a professional teacher 
at La Salle School, Albany, N. Y., 
La Salle Military Institute, Troy, N.Y., 
and at present teaches and is adviser 
of The Cardinal of La Salle Academy. 
He has also taught in other New York 


schools. 


Brother Charles has had wide ex- 
perience in journalism, at La Salle In- 
stitute, press conferences at Syracuse 
University, and as a speaker before 


the Catholic Division of CSPA. 


2. Rev. Brother Angelus, F.S.C., ad- 
viser, The Record, De La Salle Insti- 
tute, New York City. 


In addition to his duties as moder- 
ator of The Record, Rev. Brother An- 
gelus, F.S.C., is a teacher of a senior 
class at De La Salle High School. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Manhattan College, and an M.A. 
from St. John’s University, Brooklyn. 
Brother has also done post-graduate 
work at California and Fordham Uni- 
versities and has received a Doctor of 
Education degree at New York Uni- 


versity. 


He has been a professor of the His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education at 
St. Mary’s College of California. He 
has authored several brochures on the 
De La Salle system of education and 
on vocational guidance. Brother An- 
gelus has contributed several articles 
to the Catholic Education Review of 
Washington, D. C., and to the Catho- 
lic Journal of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He has had essays and verses pub- 
lished in the Moraga Quarterly of Cali- 
fornia and the Ave Maria Weekly of 


Notre Dame University, Indiana. 


3. Sister Mary Berchmans, B.S.M., 
is adviser of the Triune and the Torch, 


publications of the Catholic Central 
High School, Troy, New York. 


Sister has received her Bachelor of 
Arts degree from St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, and is registered for a 
Master of Arts degree at the Catholic 
University. Having taken courses in 
journalism at the Catholic University 
and the University of Minnesota, Sis- 
ter is well qualified to fulfill her pres- 
ent position as moderator of two well- 
known high school publications. 


4. James Sickler, editor-in-chief of 
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Who’s Who in Catholic Division 


the Cardinal, La Salle Academy, New 
York City. 

James Sickler is in his junior year 
at La Salle Academy and in addition 
to his journalistic interests, he is a 
member of the Art Club and the For- 
ensic Society and has been an honor 
student through all three years at 
school. He won second place in the 
Quill and Scroll feature writing con- 
test this year. He expects to continue 
with the study of journalism. 

5. Charles Smith, editor of the Pur- 
ple and Gold, Power Memorial Acad- 
emy, New York. 

Charles Smith is a senior at Power 
Memorial Academy. His many activi- 
ties in school include the presidency of 
the Student Council. His many hob- 
bies include writing short stories and 
music. He is a member of the Twelfth 
Regiment State Guard. 

6. Miss Mary C. McBride, sodality 
editor of the Triune, Catholic Cen- 
tral High School, Troy, N. Y. 

Miss McBride is a senior at Catho- 
lic Central High School, and is one 
of the most active members of her 
class. In addition to her editorial 
duties, she is a member of the edi- 
torial board of the Catholicon. 

7. Brother Remigius, S.C., B.A. 





(Loyola of the South, 1939), is fac- 
ulty adviser of The McGillian, McGill 


This is his 
He is the 


Institute, Mobile, Ala. 
second CSPA Convention. 
Alabama director of NSPA. 


Letter to the Editor 


Our school paper is unique in that 
the majority of the staff members come 
from foreign-language speaking 
homes, and must make an extra effort 
to write their news articles correctly. 
All work is done during school time. 
Our five-day week program has been 
cut down to four days, and the fifth 
day is turned over to our Victory 
Corps program. On the fifth day, the 
majority of our students go into the 
sugar cane fields to help relieve the 
manpower shortage in the sugar in- 
dustry. 


This is the first time we are entering 
your contest. For many years, our 
school was unable to finance a good- 
sized school paper. We are proud 
that we have our News-Bulletin, which 
is eagerly read each week by the 1,700 
students and the fifty-two teachers in 
school. — Mrs. Yukino N. Fukabori, 
Adviser, Hilo High News Bulletin, 
Hilo, Hawaii. 





Catholic Division Program 


Rev. Brother Charles Borromeo, F.S.C.—Chairman. 
General Meeting—Friday, March 24. 
1. “The Catholic Philosophy in the School Paper,” by Rev. Brother Angelus, 
F.S.C., Adviser, The Record, De La Salle Institute, New York City. 
2. “Student and Adviser” by Sister Mary Berchmans, R.S.M., Adviser of 
the “Triune”, and “Torch”, Catholic Central High School, Troy, New 


York. 


3. “Schemes That Have Worked” by Brother Remigius, S.C., adviser, The 
McGillian, McGill Institute, Mobile, Ala. 


4. Moderator’s Meeting: 


To be held simultaneously with preceeding ad- 


dress. Problems and progress of the division will be discussed, especially 


on the problems of: 


1. Expansion of Membership. 


AAW 


More Direct Contact between Advisers. 

Propagation of Catholic Philosophy. 

Exchanging and Contributions Among Catholic Papers. 
A proposed Dinner and Constitution for the Division. 

For the Advancement of Catholic Journalists Students. 


Student Forum—Saturday, March 25 
Chairman—James Schmidt, The Cardinal, La Salle Academy, New 


York City, New York. 


1. “Feature Writing’—James Sickler, Managing Editor, “The Cardinal”, 
La Salle Academy, New York City, N. Y. 

2. “Advantages of Using Offset in the School Paper” by Charles Smith, 
Editor, “Purple and Gold”, Power Memorial High School, New York 


City, N. Y. 


3. “Place of Religious Cuts in the School Paper” by Mary C. McBride, 
Sodality Editor of “Triune” and on the Editorial Board of “The Cath- 


olicon”, Troy, N. Y. 











He Made It 


“Well, young man, so you’re our new 
reporter. We'll just ask you a few 
questions now to see if you can make 
the grade. First of all, can you type- 
write?” 

“Yes, sir, with two fingers.” 

“Excellent. But don’t call me ‘sir.’ 
You’ve been to the movies, haven’t 
you? Don’t you know how to talk to 
a city editor?” 

“Sure, ya big cheese.” 

“That’s better. Now, how does a 
reporter dress?” 

“A reporter wears his hat well back 
on his head, with the brim turned up 
and his press card prominently dis- 
played in his hat band. His clothes 
are never pressed and his tie is 
crooked.” 

“Good. What is the first thing you 
would do upon entering an apartment 
of someone you are going to inter- 
view?” 

“Steal a picture off the piano and 
put it under my coat.” 

“Great! What would be your be- 
havior if you were interviewing the 
Mayor?” 

“I would put my feet up on his 
desk, take one of his cigars, and say, 
fellow, what’s new?” 


“Excellent! Now, what will be your 
condition while working for this pa- 
per?” 

“Stinko.” 


“And what would you do if I fired 
you?” 

“Tell you to jump into the lake.” 

“Marvelous. Now, let’s suppose 
you're out on a murder case. Where 
would the body be?” 

“Either in an ice-box with an ice- 
pick in his throat or in a ditch at the 
side of the road.” 

“How would you behave towards the 
cops on the case?” 

“Steal their clues and get in their 
way.” 

“Suppose you wanted to say some- 
thing in the story that you weren’t sure 
had happened?” 

“T would write, ‘It was learned from 
usually reliable sources today. .’” 

“Good. Now, do you think the po- 
lice will solve the murder?” 

“No.” 

“Who will?” 

“T will.” 

“Excellent! But isn’t there some- 
thing else you will do on a murder 
story?” 

“Yes, I will clear the name of the 
banker’s pretty daughter who was ac- 
cused, but whom I know was innocent 
all along.” 


“And?” 
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“And marry her.” 

“That’s fine! You'll do. Now I 
have your first assignment. Here, 
write a fifty-word weather forecast for 
tomorrow.” 

Charles Kohlmann 


Jamesonian, Bishop Loughlin 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, - ¥ 
Man Shortage 


When I was a freshman small 
Among the upper classes 
It seems to me that I recall 
Those twelfth grade lads and lasses. 
II 
I yearned to be a senior then 
The class that always ruled 
I looked at all those twelfth grade men 
And drooled, and drooled, and 
drooled. 
III 
The tenth grade boys, it seemed to me 
Were much too young and shy, 
I said I’d wait ’till Seniorhood 
And then I’d get my guy. 
IV 


So here I am a senior now 
I’ve reached sixteen at last 
I look and wonder what became 
Of dreams dreamt in the past. 
V 
What happened to 
men? 
Where are those supermen? 
Show me a great big six foot man 
So I can dream again. 
ee | 
The Army has those glamour men, 
And any kind you choose. 
The Navy’s got the Supermen 
And the Marines the six foot two’s. 
VII 
The “soda bars” are empty now 
It’s not like “way back when—” 
I’d give my ration book to hear 
The howl of wolves again. 
VIII 
If only I could find a man! 
This is an awful state! 
“Hey, freshman, did I hear you say 
You’re looking for a date?” 
Guard & Tackle 


Stockton High School 
Stockton, Calif. 


Fie ow 
Song Of The Horn-Rimmed 
Glasses 
They borrow my pencils 
They read my books, 
I’ve got the knowledge 
They’ve got the looks, 
The ’phone keeps ringing 
The evening through; 
They want the answers 
On page fifty-two. 
But when vacation comes 
And homework is done; 


those glamour 





They all step out 
To have some fun. 
The ’phone is quiet 
As it can be; 
They’ve all stepped out, 
Excepting me. 
Barbara Howard 
Hi-Rocket 
Durham High School 
Durham, N. C. 
y y 7 
We Fall For Roller Skating; 
Our Tender Memories Hurt 


Our only regret is that we have but 
one life to give for our roller skating. 
Fate has proved herself our mortal 
enemy, for what friend would plot a 
course of events designed to make 
us permanently disabled? 

On the day we chose to go to the 
World’s Fair Skating Rink, the wind 
was exceptionally strong. While we 
were being blown through the air, a 
passing stork asked if we were friends 
of Superman. After narrowly missing 
the sharp point of an enormous weath- 
er vane, affectionately dubbed “Bud”, 
we landed head-on (or vice versa) at 
the end of an endless line, waiting to 
enter the Whirly Gates. The cold did 
not affect us much, or so the Saint 
Bernard told as we gulped down the 
brand whoops the Pepsi Cola. 

We became friendly with a neigh- 
boring mouse, who was kind enough 
to allow us to crawl through his hole 
into the skating rink. At last we put 
on our skates, checked out coats, and 
amazed all spectators with our pro- 
fessional air as we performed. There 
are not many people who can lift both 
feet in the air, turn two complete 
somersaults and land upright. In 
fact, no one can. We spent the major 
part of the afternoon on our 
ahem hands and knees. 

We crawled happily over to the 
check room to get our coats. Unfor- 
tunately one of us had lost her check. 
When the check boy received this joy- 
ful news, he stated that he had no 
time to look for the coat among the 
great selection, and we would have to 
wait until all the other coats had been 
taken. Since we always conform to 
rules, we waited until he was not look- 
ing before we took the coat and ran. 
We left him our right leg, just to be 
sure everything was legitimate. 

We didn’t find our return trip very 
difficult. In fact, coming home by way 
of Canada was a good idea. We have 
had no after effects as a result of our 
athletics. For further information con- 
cerning the art of roller skating, ad- 
dress all letters to us at the Richman 
Hospital for the treatment of charley 
horse. 

Kit Hauptman 
The Richman News, Julia Richman 
High School, New York, N. Y. 
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Letterpress, Gravure, Lithography? 


ELIEVING that workers in the 

school publication field should 

be acquainted with the processes 
used by the printing industry, The 
Review herewith reprints the essential 
substance of a booklet prepared by the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica and sent to CSPA by the Educa- 
tional Department of the Lithograph- 
ers National Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

There are three distinct major pro- 
cesses or methods of reproduction: 
1—letterpress or relief printing, 2— 
gravure or intaglio printing, and 3— 
lithography. 

Letterpress or relief printing is a 
mechanical process of reproduction, 
using a raised surface either of type 
(a letter) or engraving (a picture) as 
the printing medium. The type or 
raised surface engraving is inked and 
then pressed against the paper. The 
printing surface is in relief as on a 
typewriter key—hence the name relief 
or letterpress printing. 

This form of printing surface can 
be used on any one of a number of 
different presses, such as a small job 
press or a cylinder press, or a large 
newspaper press. All these presses are 
peculiar to relief or letterpress print- 
ing. They are all printing presses. 

Gravure or intaglio printing is at 
this time the least common, used pri- 
marily in newspaper and magazine 
production. The printing medium on 
a gravure press is a copper cylinder 
or plate. The image to be reproduced 
is etched into the cylinder or plate be- 
low the surface. The ink rollers de- 
posit ink into the cells etched into the 
cylinder. The paper is then pressed 
against the cylinder, creating a vacuum 
which “sucks” the ink from the cells 
onto the paper. The principle of 
gravure pressmanship is therefore also 
mechanical pressure. 


ITHOGRAPHY or offset is a 
third entirely different process. 
It is a chemical reproduction process 
which uses as its “printing” surface a 
grained metal plate (of zinc or alumi- 
num) on which the image or material 
to be reproduced (the text or pictures) 
are on the same plane as the non- 
printing portion of the plate. It is this 
unique planographic or one plane fea- 
ture of the lithographic plate which 
distinguishes it from the rest of the 
graphic arts and calls for different 
skills from those used by the similar 
crafts in the letterpress printing in- 
dustry. 
The making of the lithographic 
press plate involves highly technical 
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operations. The image affixed to the 
plate, by hand or mechanically, has a 
chemically greasy base, while the non- 
printing portions of the plate are made 
water-receptive, carrying a film of 
water and therefore ink repellent. As 
the press operates, water rollers pre- 
cede and leave a film of water wher- 
ever the plate will take water. The ink 
rollers come right after the water roll- 
ers and leave ink (which also has a 
greasy base) only on the image to be 
reproduced and not on the water 
moistened non-printing portions of the 
plate. 

The lithographic press is different 
in structure and operation from a 
printing press necessarily, because of 
the difference in the nature of the 
press plate. 


HE word “offset” indicates the 

use of a _ modern lithographic 
press on which reproduction is ob- 
tained by the use of an intermediate 
third cylinder bearing a rubber blan- 
ket. The metal plate after receiving 
ink revolves on one cylinder against a 
rubber blanket on a second cylinder. 
The rubber blanket takes the impres- 


sion from the inked plate and in turn 
revolves against the paper, “offset- 
ting” the image from the blanket to 
the paper. 

Other names, such as “offset print- 
ing”, “photo offset”, “photo-litho- 
graphy”, and “offset lithography” add 
to the difficulty of understanding the 
“offset” idea. In fact, all of these 
names are simply other designations 
for the one basic process of litho- 


graphy. 


First Registrants 


First registrations to arrive at the 
CSPA office forthe Twentieth Annual 
Convention-were those of twenty-eight 
from the Beardsley Press staff, Beards- 
ley School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Within the next few days came 
registrations each from The Mirror, 
Stephen Palmer High School, Palmer- 
ton, Pa. and The Frankford High 
Way, Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Be sure to attend Twentieth 
Convention ® March 23, 24, 25 











Eroadway at 34th St. 


1 Block from Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion. B.&0O. Motor Coaches 
Stop at Our Door. 


WELCOME DELEGATES | 


A 


to the 20th Annual 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


This year more than ever, there is un- 
usually keen interest in the convention 
—in the exchange of 
stimulating contacts that help to keep 
the school press vital and keyed to the || 
national emergency. \}) 

While in New York, many delegates 
will 
service and a convenient central loca- 
tion at the McAlpin. 
extends a cordial welcome. 


| 
SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES | 


HOTEL McALPIN 


Convention 
Association 


ideas and the 





find complete comfort, courteous 


The management 


$3.30 for Single and $4.95 for 
Double Rooms 


New York 





John J. Woelfle, Manager 


Under Knott Management 





Fleven 














The March of Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


News Editor, Wall Street Journal 
Pacific Coast Edition 


OT all the big men live in big 

towns. Some big men come 

from small towns, and some 
live in small towns all their lives. 
Among the latter, William Allen 
White, who died in January, was one 
of the nation’s most loved and re- 
spected newspapermen. 

A friend of scholastic journalism, 
William Allen White began his career 
more than half a century ago. In 1895 
he purchased the Emporia Gazette for 
$5,000. And in Emporia he stayed, 
yet he became known everywhere as an 
editor and author. 

William Allen White was an out- 
standing editorial writer because he 
was an excellent reporter. His edi- 
torial on “What’s the Matter with 
Kansas?” stirred the nation. Down 
through the years he continued to 
make the leadership of the press vital. 

Among his greatest editorials was 
“Mary White.” When his daughter 
was killed in 1921 by a fall from a 
horse, he wrote this touching tribute 
to her. Throughout his career his 
work showed common sense, a sense of 
humor, a faith in democracy. 

Yes, as President Roosevelt said, 
“The newspaper world has lost one of 
its wisest and most beloved editors.” 
And student journalism, too, has lost 
a friend. William Allen White ex- 
emplified the best in American jour- 
nalism today. 

Student journalists may learn much 
from William Allen White by re-read- 
ing some of his editorials. His other 
works—including biographies of sev- 
eral presidents—merit attention. His 
whole life should be an inspiration to 
American youth. 


There are two biographies of Wil- 
liam Allen White. Frank C. Clough, 
managing editor of the Emporia Ga- 
zette, is the author of “William Allen 
White of Emporia.” “William Allen 
White” by Everett Rich probably is 
somewhat more substantial. 

* * x 


MERICA lost another distin- 

guished newspaperman in Janu- 
ary. Raymond Clapper, who like White 
began his career on the Kansas City 
Star, was killed in a plane crash while 
reporting the invasion of the Mar- 
shall Islands. His syndicated column 
was among the best interpretations of 
news in American newspapers. 


Clapper was a newspaperman with 
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integrity as well as intelligence. High- 
ly regarded by other journalists, he 
was accurate, fair, honest, and depend- 
able. Important, too, he was courage- 
ous and spoke up vigorously yet not 
dogmatically for what he believed. His 
death at 51 leaves a vacancy thar will 
be hard to fill. 


* * * 


O most of us, Mark Twain is the 

author of “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn.” Or we describe 
him as a great humorist and author. 
A few vaguely recall that he once was 
a steamboat pilot on the Mississippi, 
but how many of us know that he be- 
gan his career as a newspaperman? 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens was a 
reporter with imagination. After sev- 
eral stops and starts in journalism in 
the middle west, he took a covered 
wagon to the west. Out there in the 
mining camps of Nevada and in the 
newspaper offices he began to develop 
his literary style. 

Mark Twain had something to write 
because he had something to tell. He 
had adventures in the wild west. He 
wrote feature stories on his trip to 
Hawaii—treporting his findings care- 
fully although he was suffering from 
boils. And it was from such begin- 
nings that emerged the nation’s fore- 
most humorist. 

The story of his career is depicted 
ably in “Mark Twain: Man and Leg- 
end” written by DeLancey Ferguson 
and published by Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany in Indianapolis. This introduc- 
tion to an outstanding figure in Ameri- 
can literature is one that merits wide 
reading. 

x * * 

John E. Mulligan has written “Ex- 
periences in Journalism.” A 332-page 
book, it was published by Lyons & 
Carnahan in Chicago. It will be dis- 
cussed more fully in the next issue of 
The School Press Review. 


* * x 


HOUGH the National Council of 

Teachers of English has shown 
little interest in the scholastic press, it 
has issued a number of books, mono- 
graphs, pamphlets, and book lists in 
which student journalists and their ad- 
visers may be interested. Among them, 
the following merit investigation by 
English teachers interested in journal- 
istic activities: 


“Producing School Movies” by 


and Eleanor D. 


Hardy R. Finch 
Childs—( $1.50). 

“Radio and English Teaching” by 
Max J. Herzberg—($2). 

“Educating for Peace” by Ida T. 
Jacobs and John J. DeBoer—($1.50). 

“Film and School” by Helen Rand 
and Richard Lewis—(1.20). 

“Speak, Look, Listen” by Harlan M. 
Adams—($ .50). 

The following book lists may be 
worth consulting: 

“The Four Freedoms Reading List” 
by Dorothy E. Smith—($ .15). 

“Victory Corps Reading List” by 
Neal Cross, Marguerite Kirk and Max 
J. Herzberg—($ .10). 

“Reading for Fun” by Eloise Ram- 
sey—($% .20). 

“Home Reading” by Stella S. Center 
and Max J. Herzberg—($ .20). 

“Good Reading” by Atwood H. 
Townsend—($ .20). 

Pamphlets now available or being 
prepared on communication, war, and 
reconstruction include: 

“What Communication Means To- 
day” by Lennox Grey and consultants. 

“Communication Among Nations” 
by Helen Hanlon, Miriam Booth, and 
consultants. 

“Motion Pictures and War’ by 
Helen Rand Miller, Hardy Finch, and 
consultants. 

“Skill in Reading” by Carol Hovious 
and consultants. 

“Skill in Listening” by Kay Monag- 
han Saunders, Alice Sterner, Milton A. 
Kaplan and consultants. 

“Skill in Writing” by Lou La Brant, 
Mark Neville, and consultants. 

“Skill in Speaking” by Magdalene 
Kramer and consultants. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English at 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago, 21, Illinois. 

Elementary English teachers and 
publication advisers also may be in- 
terested in “Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades” published by the 
American Library Association. The 
price is $2. 

Edited by E. Eastman Irvine, the 
new edition of “The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts” is published by 
the New York World-Telegram. Con- 
taining 912 pages, some of them illus- 
trated, it is a good buy for $ .85 by 
mail. While it could be much better 
organized, it is a book with which stu- 
dent journalists should be familiar. 

“The Reader Over Your Shoulder: 
A Handbook for Writers of English 
Prose” will not appeal to many high 
school students. Those who want to 
become professional writers, however, 
may consult to their own advantage 


this book by Robert Graves and Alan 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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Extra-Curricular Activities in Journalism 






Organized for High School Credit 


By EMILY L. CARLISLE 


Editor’s Note: This is the concluding 
section of Miss Carlisle’s article telling 
how the work of the creative writing 
class is conducted in the Cyprus High 
School, Magna, Utah. The first section 
appeared in the February, 1944, issue of 
The Review. 


4. Activities 


a. Discussion: Good feature 
stories for school paper. 

b. Clip and mount in notebook 
feature stories from news- 
paper. 

c. Clip, mount, and label fea- 
ture stories that entertain, in- 
form, or of human interest. 

d. Mount the best feature story 
of the week. Tell why. 


e. List ten topics that would 
make good school feature 
stories. 


f. Write a feature story for the 

school paper. 

Unit IV: The editorial 

1. Types of editorials 

Interpretation. 

Comment. 

Criticism. 

Reform. 

Appreciation. 

Literary. 


me ao oe 


Possible influence of editorial. 
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Structure 

Clearness of style. 

Moral purpose. 

Sound reasoning. 

Clip and mount editorials 

school paper. 

4. Activities 
a. Discussion: Editorials for a 

that show the different types. 

Unit V: Opinions 

1. Open letter to newspaper for 
school or local paper. 

2. Voice opinions, arguments, and 
protests courteously, honestly, 
and clearly; and support them 
by facts, evidence, examples and 
illustrations. 

3. Choose facts or items that will 
interest reader and contribute to 
his understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

4. Differentiate between fact and 
opinion. 

5. Distinguish between right think- 
ing and confused reasoning. 

6. Interpret and summarize facts 

clearly. 


Unit VI: 


co oD 


Interviews and confer- 
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7. Form opinions from reading, ob- 
servation, and experience. 

8. Use short sentences for the most 
important statements. 

9. Clinch an argument by a good 
closing sentence. 


ences. 
Aim: To secure information for 
publication. 


1. Introduce oneself with poise, 
simply, without shrinking or ag- 
gressiveness 
a. Look directly at person. 

b. Have quiet voice quality. 


2. State the reason for information. 

3. Thank the person interviewed. 

4. Ask for information from a 
check list. 

5. Write a vivid, colorful report 
without putting the interviewer 
in the foreground. 

6. Recognize the main issue. 

7. Avoid digression. 

8. Answer all questions frankly. 

9. Be courteous in the face of rude- 
ness or indifference. 

10. Be fair. 

11. Respect confidences. 

Unit VII: News pictures. 


See Merriman, Horn, and Spears 


and Lawshe. 


1. Pictures flash the news. 
2. News pictures that talk. 
3. Types of newspaper pictures 
a. News. 
b. Feature pictures. 
c. Photographs. 
d. Cartoons. 
e. Cuts 
(1) Halftone. 
(2) Line. 


(3) Linoleum. 


4. Requirements for a good picture 
a. Pictures an idea. 


b. Timely. 
c. Human interest. 
d. Action. 
5. Sources of news pictures 
a. Syndicates. 
b. Staff photographers. 
c. Press associations. 
d. Press agents. 


Morgue. 

6. Picture appeal. 

7. Student photography. 
Unit VIII: 


1. Requirements for sports writer 
a. Remain cool. 
b. Follow plays accurately. 
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Sports. 





c. Know rules. 

d. Know past records. 

e. Talk the language. 

2. Writing the story 

a. Elements of interest 
(1) Significance of contest. 
(2) Probable outcome. 
(3) How victory was won. 
(4) Important plays. 
(5) Individual records. 
(6) Injuries. 
(7) Crowd. 
(8) Weather. 
(9) Statistics. 


Other Units of Study 
1. The advance story. 
2. The follow up story. 
3. The speech report. 
4. The column. 

5. Copy reading. 
General Activities 


1. A peace scrapbook 

a. Clippings from papers per- 
taining to the peace. 

b. Analysis of news relating to 
the postwar world. 

c. Editorials. 

Assembly to be worked out by 

students. 

Suggestions 
(1) Radio Play 

(a) Education for Peace. 

(b) The Moscow Agree- 
ment. 

(c) The Atlantic Char- 
ter and Declaration 
of the United Na- 
tions. 

(d) Freedom of the 
Press — John Peter 
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Zenger. 

(e) March of Time— 
Story of the News- 
paper. 


In the course students should learn 
to express themselves clearly, force- 
fully and accurately. Emphasis is 
placed on individual abilities, needs 
and interests. Through group discus- 
sion, group activity, cooperation and 
participation, the students should learn 
to live intelligently in a democracy 
here and now. 


Tidbits from Shakespeare: 

Brutus: “How many eggs did you 
have for breakfast?” 

Caesar: “Et tu Brute.” (Maroon 
and White, Gettysburg ro School, 
Gettysburg, Pa.) 
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Values in Functional School 
Publications 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Evidences of pride in both school 
and in the publication. 

Evidences of opportunity for pupil 
planning, pupil growth, exercis- 
ing judgment. 

Suitability of form with respect to 
kinds of materials. 

Content determined by class and 
school situation rather than by 
any outside set of standards. (We 
must protect ourselves and our 
children against standards im- 
posed without reference to our 
own objectives.) 

The opposite of this ideal leads to 
an excellence of standardization and 
pattern too difficult of attainment ex- 
cept by the sponsor and her blue 
pencil—this, of course at the expense 
of pupil participation. To sacrifice 
pupil growth and learning to achieve 
adult perfection is surely not in line 
with objectives of modern education. 


AS a practical approach to the idea 
of functional school papers, con- 
sider the plan of having more than 
one type of publication within a school 
or class. The literary magazine offers 
wide scope for good, creative expres- 
sion and for fine printing. It provides 
outlets for the English groups, writers’ 
clubs, and art classes. It can also use 
feature materials written by the staff 
and can publish material of the year- 
book kind, so popular with graduating 
groups. The whole thing offers a fine 
kind of memory book for pupils to 
keep. 

For news material, jokes, puzzles 
and less permanent content, a mimeo- 
graphed paper is a quick and flexible 
medium excelled by no other publish- 
ing method. It is in this type of pub- 
lication that children can plan freely, 


experiment, express ideas, and try new 
forms without the fear that someone 
is going to criticize or misunderstand. 
It is here that growth and develop- 
ment, not only in expression, but in 
working with others may take place. 
It is possible to have three or four 
separate publications of this kind go- 
ing simultaneously, with the advantages 
of competition and self-criticism at a 
high point. 

Another broadening concept of pub- 
lications activities embraces the idea 
of general school publicity. A “pub- 
licity center” not only publishes a 
school paper, carrying news to pupils 
and to homes, but stands ready to sup- 
port and advertise any school organiza- 
tion or function by making signs or 
posters, producing assembly skits, and 
organizing educative exhibits. It is on 
call for this at all times, and it acts 
as a clearing house for all related ac- 
tivities throughout the school. 

A new world faces us in the uncer- 
tain future. It will, beyond a doubt, 
place a great value on adaptability and 
on the inter-relationship of social ac- 
tivities. The modern school must re- 
organize its life to meet this specifica- 
tion. A publications activity with a 
truly functional basis is fertile ground 
for such training. Here boys and girls 
can learn to recognize inter-relation- 
ships of school activities and of life re- 
lationships with, we hope, consequent 
good effect on themselves and upon 
the life of the school. We must train 
for expression, yes; but first children 
must understand how people think, re- 
act, and work together. Then expres- 
sion takes on meaning and purpose, 
and learning comes close to life and 
living. 





Journalism in Wartime 
Reviewed “By WILLIAM CARMODY 


JOURNALISM IN WARTIME. 
Prepared by the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism under the 
direction of Dr. Frank Luther Mott, 
then head of the department. Pub- 
lished by the American Council on 


Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth bound, $3.00; paper bound, 
$2.50. 


Newspapers throughout the nation 
are actively engaged in winning the 
war and in keeping the press free. 
Scrap drives, war bond campaigns and 
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the extensive job done in explaining 
and helping to implement the ration- 
ing program proves that the press is 
more virile and sensitive to its role in 
democracy than ever before. Thirty- 
two outstanding journalists in its many 
phases have collaborated in “Journal- 
ism in Wartime” to relate the contri- 
bution of the various journalism me- 
diums to the war effort. 

News is a hard game; the forces 
which tend to curb its dissemination 
are manifold and strong. It’s the old 


idea of the cost of freedom being un- 
ceasing watchfulness. Here is where 
censorship enters the field. Semingly 
just a set of rules to hamper the enemy 
the problem actually goes deepr and is 
more complex. 


It is widely conceded that censor- 
ship on the domestic front has been 
wisely and equitably handled despite 
some initial blunders and suppression 
by some government officials = tried 
to hide behind its provisions rather 
than let the public know about the mis- 
takes and slowness in our early produc- 
tion efforts. 


But the big danger to the press lies 
in the matter of censorship of news 
going abroad. Says Raymond Clap- 
per, nationally known columnist: “The 
question is whether we want the arti- 
ficial unity obtained by suppression or 
the real unity that grows out of the 
frank discussion which alone can pro- 
duce a meeting of minds.” 


According to Clapper the recent 
Casablanca conference which shackled 
the press can be cited as an example 
of military censorship being  super- 
seded by political censorship. 


It is pointed out that lynchings and 
certain kinds of labor troubles aren’t 
circulated outside the United States. 
Censor officials claim such news would 
furnish the enemy with propaganda 
material and would stir up differences 
among the United Nations. Actually 
the enemy gets the papers through neu- 
tral sources in the Western Hemis- 
phere and our allies don’t get a true 
picture of events on our home front. 


The Army and Navy are often re- 
luctant n many cases to release the 
news when and n the manner newsmen 
want. 


All these factors are dangers to the 
press. After the war will the political 
leaders wish to suppress certain types 
of news contending it might hurt the 
cause of peace? 


In the peace to come, Kent Cooper. 
A.P. head, believes newspaper states- 
manship and freedom to access of 
news would make for a lasting unity 
among the nations. In the past it has 
always been the politicians and soldiers 
who gathered at the peace table. Mr. 
Cooper suggests newsmen should have 
a voice because of their wide and in- 
timate knowledge of world affairs. 
Freedom of access to news is integral 
because if all nations had equal access 
to the channels of information the old 
adage of truth making men free would 
be more readily realized. 


To encourage careful reading, the 
Cheltonian has a short quiz based on 
the issue’s contents. (Cheltonian High 


School, Elkins Park. Pa.) 
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Edpress Lists Major 
Educational Problems 


An informal check with members 
of the Educational Press Association 
has led the Edpress News Letter, the 
official publication of that association, 
to list the major problems confront- 
ing education in 1944. Workers in the 
school publications field will find good 
subjects for news items, features, and 
editorials in the suggestions which fol- 
low. 

The number one problem seems to 
be how to find and develop new teach- 
ers to fill the many more vacant chairs 
at teachers’ desks in 1944 and how 
to hold the good teachers now in the 
service. Edpress News Letter advo- 
cates obtaining immediate aid from the 


National Government to meet this 
challenge. 

_ Other problems include the follow- 
ing: 


1. To attune school curricula on 
all levels to the methods and needs 
incident to the war; or to put it an- 
other way, to adjust school programs 
to immediate real war needs. (Nation- 
wide conversion of high school physi- 
cal education to a war basis—five pe- 
riods of real physical training for all 
students—is an example of “attuning” 
one area of education to war needs.) 


2. To equalize educational oppor- 


tunities between poorer and _ richer 
states; between city and country chil- 
dren; between all classes of citizens. 


3. To re-educate returning service- 
men and women, in both vocational 
skills and in skills needed for citizen- 
ship in the post-war unified world. 

4. To create an International Of- 
fice of Education to help reconstruct 
education in occupied and Axis coun- 
tries. 


Also urgently confronting education 
in 1944 are extension of nursery edu- 
cation, especially for children of work- 
ing mothers; control of juvenile de- 
linquency; revival of “liberal arts”; 
improvement of the teaching of geog- 
raphy; and better public relations on 
the part of educators. 


The March of Books 
(Continued from Page 12) 
Hodge. It is published by Macmillan. 


Memos: If you want to develop a 
compact style, study the technique of 
mail order catalog copy writers _.The 
recording industry may be revolution- 
ized by thin steel wire which records 
sounds effectively Time’s Pacific 
Coast edition is published in Califor- 
nia . National fire losses totaled $380 
million in 1943; what has your news- 
paper done about fire prevention? 


March, 1944 








Private School Division 
Schedules Ninth Meeting 


The ninth annual meeting of the Private School Division, Mr. J. 
Kenneth Snyder, chairman, will open Thursday, March 23, with a clinic 
and discussion meeting from 3:30 to 5 p. m. 

This is a meeting for all private school journalists for a discussion 


of preparatory school publications. 


Delegates should bring copies of 


their newspapers or magazines for criticism. 


The theme this year is: 
Nation’s Service. 
editors and advisers. 


The Private School Publication in the 
Short talks on this subject will be given by student 


Following a luncheon Friday, March 24, there will be a dance and 


social get-together. 
to meet informally. 


Private school delegates will have an opportunity 


In addition to talks by student editors, an address will be given by 
a speaker outstanding in public life today. 





Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 
cheering should be done between 


quarters and during time-out period. 
This, of course, means organized 
cheering led by the cheer leaders. 
Miscellaneous yelling is usually proper 
at all times except during free throws, 
when it is taboo. There was, you will 
remember, some controversy about 
that last Friday. 

So, fans, use the “gray matter” 
which was bestowed upon you, and 
try to be considerate of the players. 
Remember, they’re supplying you with 
entertainment, so help them by cheer- 
ing when it will help them and by but- 
toning your lips when they'll be both- 
ered by it. 

East Highlights, East High School, 
Rockford, IIl. 


One Line Enough 


The tendency lately has been to use 
single, one point lines above and be- 
low the date line rather than two fine 
lines above and two below. This may 
seem a matter of personal choice, but 
the general trend seems to be toward 
simplicity in this regard. Since these 
lines are used for an entire term or 
year or longer, there would seem to 
be no good reason why the printer 
cannot supply them in single, whole 
pieces across the entire desired width, 
rather than in several pieces. (Some 
papers show broken rules here issue 
after issue—poor proofreading, poor 
printing.) 

Mr. John E. Allen, noted makeup 
expert, believes that the type above or 
below a cut should not be wider than 
the printing surface of the cut. Type 
matter extending beyond these lines is 
not attractive. 

Similarly, he advocates not using a 
dash or cutoff rule between a box and 
body type, because the additional hori- 
zontal lines are annoying to the eye. 


Montana Group Meets 


Western members of the Montana 
Interscholastic. Editorial Association 
met at Missoula, Montana, February 
5, at the School of Journalism on the 
University campus. 

Schools in the eastern and central 
part of the state have indicated that 
they favor another regional meeting 
to be held either in March or April 
with Miles City and Billings promi- 
nently mentioned as possible locations. 

This association publishes a four- 
column, four-page printed paper each 
month. 


New York Papers Judged 


Results of the analysis of newspapers 
and magazines in the annual Better 
School Publications Contest for the 
state of New York were announced 
in the January issue of ESSPA, ofh- 
cial organ of the Empire State School 
Press Association. 

Judges of the mimeographed and 
printed newspapers and magazines of 
various types of schools were members 
of the Journalism department of Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Receives $1,000 Award 


Last September at the National 
American Legion convention in 
Omaha, Paul Wamsley, teacher in 
Public School 51, Buffalo, New York, 
received the $1,000 Rosentiel award 
for outstanding work in Americanism 
and Community service. 


A book borrowed from the Nott 
Terrace High School in June, 1937, 
was recently returned. The librarians 
were so pleased that they waived the 
fine of almost $25. (Terrace Trib, 
Schenectady, N. Y.) 
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Minnesota School Press Gives 


Two Journalism Scholarships 


WO scholarships to the University 

of Minnesota School of Journal- 
ism totaling up to $200 will be award- 
ed annually by the Minnesota High 
School Press Association, it was de- 
cided at the annual business meeting 
of the association conducted at the 
annual convention December 3 and 4. 
One scholarship will go to a Twin City 
high school student and one to a stu- 
dent from outside the two cities. 

Attendance at the convention crowd- 
ed the 950 mark. The School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota 
was host to the association for the con- 
vention. 

Helen B. Clapesattle, author of “The 
Doctors Mayo”, was the featured 
speaker at the opening convocation. 
Her subject was “This Is My Land.” 
Speaking on “Inside Germany To- 
day”, B. H. Ridder, publisher of the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, ad- 
dressed the closing meeting. 


Thirty-four round table meetings 
treating various problems of school 
newspaper, magazine, and annual pro- 
Final number of the Press Revue was 
a pageant, “In Memory of Pearl Har- 


duction provided instruction and help 
for the high school publication staffs 
and their advisers. Leaders were mem- 
bers of the journalism faculty at the 
University of Minnesota, Twin City 
newspaper men and women, and high 
school publication advisers. 

Entertainment included a showing 
of the moving picture “Keeper of the 
Flame”, starring Spencer Tracy and 
Katherine Hepburn; the Twin City 
Press Revue, produced by Twin City 
high school students and directed by 
Miss Olive Allen, adviser of the St. 
Paul Central High School Times; and 
a dance in Coffman Memorial Union. 
bor”, presented by students of St. 
Paul Central High School. Announce- 
ment of winners in the convention con- 
tests was made from the stage follow- 
ing the revue. 

Officers for next year, elected at the 
convention business meeting, were 
Dave Speer, Washburn High School, 
Minneapolis, president; Bob Schroed- 
er, Mankato High School, Mankato, 
vice-president; and Phyllis Geering, 
Cathedral High School, St. Cloud, 


secretary. 






Schools Offer 
Summer Courses 


The University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, will offer Journalism 
170, American Magazines, at its sum- 
mer session in 1944 from June 12 to 
August 5. A summer semester open- 
ing about July 1 will include essential 
courses of the curricula offered in the 
University of Oklahoma School of 


Journalism for degrees. 


ce -. 

Dr. Regis L. Boyle, Chairman of 
Publications, Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C., will give two 
courses in the summer of 1944 at 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C., 
during the sessions from July 1 to 
August 12. One, entitled Professional 
Writing, will deal with instruction in 
the fundamentals of various types of 
writing—news, features, editorial. The 
other, entitled Supervision of School 
Publications, is a practical course with 
emphasis on the printed high school 
newspaper. 

4 7 ¢ 

Details on these and other courses 
offered throughout the country during 
the summer season will be printed in 
the May issue of The Review. 


Be sure to attend Twentieth 
Convention ® March 23, 24, 25 


C.S.P.A. “Aids” Pay Big Dividends 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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Subscription to The School Press Review 


Subscriptions—Club Rate @ 
(Five or More to One Address) 


Copies of Official Style Book @ 


(10% discount on orders of 30 or more) 
Copies of Proofreaders’ Cards @ 
Critical Service @ 


Primer of School Newspaper Technique @ 
Primer of School Magazine Technique @ 


CSPA Membership Pins—Charms @ 
Electro of Membership Seal @ 

Stencil of Membership Seal @ 

CSPA Membership Plaque @ 

Primer for Duplicated Publications @ 
“Victory Corps” Mats @ 

Bibliography for Student Publications @ 


New York City 








$2.00 
$1.25 


$15 [25c] 


$ .05 (6 for $ .25) 
$1.50 

$ 35 [50c] 

$ 35 [50c] 

$ .75 

$ .50 

$ .10 

$1.50 

$ 35 [50c] 

$ .10 (3 for $ .25) 
$ .50 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 












More than 15,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press just in time 
for Convention. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 


pencil and just about as handy to use. 





Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


If Yours Is a Magazine, 


You Will Need 


The New.... 
PRIMER for 
Duplicated Publications 
. . . is meeting the demand for a satisfactory 


guide to publishing the duplicated newspaper 


or magazine. 


... includes the CSPA Newspaper and Maga- 
zine analytical score sheets and a check-list of 
common errors. 


36 pages, 81 x 11 inches, stapled cover of 
heavy stock 


35c to Members; Others, 50c 
Order from CSPA 





The Primer of School Magazine Technique 


by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. . . Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 


. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 


conducted by the Association. 


. . » Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members; Fifty Cents to Others. 


Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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LAST CALL 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday March 23, 24, 25 
kk 
THEME 


Working for Victory—Planning for Peace 


Plan Delegation Large Enough to “C;ver” the Major Events 
xk 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


Elementary Schools Business Schools Catholic Schools 
Junior High Schools Teachers Colleges Private Schools 
Senior High Schools Junior Colleges Advisers’ Association 


Clinics for Newspaper and Magazine Staffs 
Special Clinic for New Advisers 


Distinguished Speakers Sectional Meetings Special Features 
Student Round Tables 


Newspapers Magazines Yearbooks 
Printed and Duplicated Publications 


x kk 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


General Contest  All-Columbian Gold Key Winners Victory Star 
Aviation Column Literary Typographical Hand-Set 
Lithographed Fashion Column 


Editorial and Cartoon Contests Sponsored by United States Treasury Department and 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


xk k 


The COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Capt. Joseph M. Murphy, Director (In Service) 
Charles F. Troxell, Acting Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York City 


Where the World of School Press Gathers 
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